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PREFACE. 

h  % 

TI7HEN  a  man  fets  himfelf  down 
to  write,  he  may  be  compelled 
to  it  by  a  fit  of  the  brain,  to  manifeft 
his  vanity  or  his  ignorance ;  and  the 
hours  he  is  writing  may  be  the  periodi¬ 
cal  returns  of  his  difeafe.  Difeafes  of 
the  brain  are  not  confined  to  ahy  cli¬ 
mate;  for  on  every  degree  of  the  fphere, 
the  brains  of  men  are  fertile  in  errors— 
but  not  on  any  point  of  the  globe  do 
they  know  it.— It  is  admitted  in  moft 
countries,  that  there  are  heathens,  here- 
ticks,and  infidels.— The  Romanifts  af- 

A  2  firm 
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firm  the  Proteftants  to  be  heretics— the 
Turks,  infidels — and  they,  in  return, 
call  the  Chriftians  dogs  :  and  thus  the 
appellation  of  ignorance  and  heathenifm 

is  beat  about  all  the  world  over.  Every 

* 

place  profefies  a  pure  religion,  in  which 
no  heathenifm  is  to  be  found. — You 
may  hear  of  heathens,  but  they  always 

live  in  another  country - Go  where 

they  fay  they  are,  and  inquire  for  them 
—you’ll  not  find  them— for  they  will 
fend  you  back  to  the  place  you  came 
from,  telling  you,  they  are  there.  So 
it  is  in  fome  branches  of  philofophy 
and  phyfic — And  as  to  error,  fraud, 
falfehood,  and  deceit,  thefe  are  all  hea¬ 
thenifm,  and  no  where  to  be  found 
in  this  our  fmall  city  of  London.  But 
notwithftanding  there  are  none  to  be 
found,  who  will  confefs  themfelves 

dealers 
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dealers  in  fophiflical  wares,  or  cry  their 
trade  truly,  I  fell  ftinking  filh,  yet,  with 
all  the  grimace  and  low  cunning  man¬ 
kind  are  mailers  of,  they  are  after  all 
but  able  to  throw  a  gaufe  wrapper  over 
all  their  deceits.  If  men  were  real  ar- 
tifbs,  they  would  have  no  occafion  to 
lludy  appearances  j  for  an  artift  is  like 
good  wine,  he  need  no  bufh  *,  nor  will 
he  lludy  to  be  formidable,  like  a  few 
of  the  moderns,  which  carry  the  bulb, 
on  their  heads.  Away  with  this  j  for 
that  which  is  known  to  moll  I  have  no 
occafion  to  point  out. 

I  will  explain  the  meaning  of  a  part 
of  the  preface  in  the  firft  tradl,  to  fatisfy 
the  mifconceptions  of  a  few  ingenuous 
and  good-humoured  fouls,  who  have 

applied 
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applied  to  me  *,  and  as  there  may  be 

v 

others  of  the  fame  inquifitive  turn,  a 
public  explanation  will  ferve  them ; 
and  it  being  relative  to  the  argument 
of  the  book,  may  ferve  to  elucidate 
that,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ferve  as  a 
preface  itfelf, 

The  beginning  of  that  preface  runs 
thus  :  “  That  I  had  not  any  thing  hut  what 
might  he  claimed  by  every  man  as  an  off- 
fpring  from  Adam ,  and  a  branch  of  that 
foot  A  At  prefent  I  fhall  only  fay,  my 

f  ‘ 

meaning  to  this  is,  That  the  duft  was 

formed  into  the  fafhion  of  a  man - 

and  God  breathed  into  his  noftrils,  and 
he  became  a  living  foul— afterwards  he 
begat  children  ♦,  thefe  children  begat 
other  children  *,  and  fo  they  continued 
begetting,  from  one  to  another,  till  one 

of 


which  I  fearedy  and  in  its  darknefs  want¬ 
ed  m  connexion^  On  this  paHage  they 

formed  this  meaning- - —that  I  did 

not  like  to  be  buried— - — hut  this  is 

Humbling  to  purpole  * - it  was  no. 

part  of  my  meaning  - - my  mean- 

ing  was.  The  Batumi  duft  and  earth 
is  the  matter  that  man,  and  all  the 
bealls  ©f  the  field  are  made  ofi  Mow, 
the  creatures  of  the  field  know  not  the 
imperfedion  of  the  earth  out  ©f  which 

they  are,  therefore  know  not  their  own 

,  \ 

imperfefrio n- - to  man  was  given  a 

more  refined  undemanding  ;  namely, 
to  know,  — —  Mow  Adaoi  was  fome 
time  in  Eden — the  earth  of  that  land 


was 
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✓  ,  ^  . 

was  pure— and  when  he  was  turned  out 

from  thence,  he  did  not  Forget  what 
fort  of  a  place  he  had  been  in — being 
a  good  judge  of  the  earth  out  of  which 
he  was  made —  and  likewise  a  good 
judge  of  the  earth  of  Eden— — he  knew 
the  difference  between  both  •,  he  knew 
that  every  thing  produced  from  the  dark 
earth  of  this  world,  muff  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  feeds  of  death - 

which  are  concretion,  cold  and  dark- 

-  t  •  . 

nefs  —  but  he  likewife  remembered  the 

s  it 

earth  of  Eden  impregnated  with  life, 
that  is,  clearness,  expan fi on  and  heat 
— - — Now,  be  being  made  a  living 
foul,  has  not  only  tranfmitted  into  his 
children,  by  generation,  the  natural 
earth  of  this  world,  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  earth  of  Eden,  which  is  bright 
and  impregnated  with  life.  There¬ 
fore 
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fore  I  feared  the  darknefs  of  the  earth, 
out  of  which  I  was  made,  it  being  the 
caufe  of  death—and  with  that  darknefs 
I  wanted  no  connexion. 

Page  12.  4C  1  craved  his  name  ±  hi 
fowled}  and  faid  it  is  Adam?' 

God  is  faid  to  breathe  into  man's 
noftrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  be¬ 
came  a  living  foul. — Now,  he  was  not  a 
living  foul  as  foon  as  he  was  fa- 
fhioned  \  but  he  became  fo  in  time,  af¬ 
ter  the  fpirit  was  breathed  into  him, 
and  worked  its  operation  downwards  5 
not  like  the  fpirits  of  the  chymifts, 
which,  like  fpirit  of  wine,  fly  up,  and 
leave  the  body  beneath,  or  intoxicates 

and  diftra&s - neither  did  it  lay  as 

the  word  incubehat  implies,  like  a  hen 

fitting 
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fitting  on  her  eggs  to  hatch  chickens—* 
nor  did  k  flutter  like  the  wings  of  an 

eagle*  as  fome  have  thought3— - but 

it  adted  like  Ipears  darting  into  mat¬ 
ter,  to  work  out  of  the  natural  earth 
its  ejjential  and  golden  oil ,  which  is  the 
true  life  of  man  *  and  time  augmenting 
the  quantity,  it  became  red,  and  then 
man  was  a  living  foul  — —that  is,  his 
real  fubftance,  and  vital  oil,  becoming 
the  colour  of  the  corn-poppy— then 
is  he  named,  according  to  his  true  na¬ 
ture,  which  gave  him  the  power  of  ani¬ 
mal  motion,  and  not  till  then — Adarn^ 
which  is  red — — thus  are  we  fare  that 
his  name  and  real  efifence  are  one. 

Page  ii.  “  Bit f yet  they  are  not  me¬ 
dicinal  3  where  then  Jhatt  I  turn  me  i& 

find 
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find  them  fo  ?  He  /aid,  pointing  with  his 
finger ,  there.” 

I  may  be  involving  myfelf  in  the 
fame  difficulty  as  before,  for  aught  I 

know ;  and  I  may  be  called  on  to  ex- 

\ 

plain  this,  as  I,  in  part,  was  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  former  preface.— To  prevent 
which,  I  beg  the  reader  to  be  attentive, 
and  to  make  up  my  defeats  by  the 
acutenefs  of  his  own  wit.  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  perform  my  part _ his  is  to 

read  with  underftanding. — * — Let  him 
remember,  that  after  the  man  was 
made  a  living  foul— he  was  put  int j 
Eden — there  he  gained  his  knowledge, 
and  learned  the  differences  between 
things  natural  and  refined,  or  fuperna- 
tural — He  was  turned  out  from  thence, 
but  not  {tripp’d  of  that  knowledge— and 

what 


i 
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what  was  he  then  to  do  ?  why  he  was 
to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was 
taken. - Now  he  brought  the  know¬ 

ledge,  that  is,  the  How — out  of  Eden  •, 

for  there  he  learned  his  philofophy. — 

* 

Confidering  thefe  things  deeply  in 
my  mind,  and  handing  in  need  of  a 

branch  of  life,  being  almoft  dead - *1 

further  confide  red  myfelf  as  a  legitimate 
fcn  of  Adam — that  is,  a  living  foul.— 
I  confidered  myfelf  as  being  juft  turned 
out  of  Eden,  on  purpofe  to  till  the 
ground  out  of  which  1  was  taken — 1 
was  to  feparate  the  tares  and  thiftles, 
that  is,  the  imperfedtions — and  bring  it 
to  that  extreme  purity  which  did  not 
admit  of  death  ^  an  example  of  which  I 
was  fhewn  (in  the  place  of  Adam)  when 
in  Eden,  the  philofophical  garden  of 
God.-* — Therefore  Adam,  i.  e.  the  firft 
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living  foul,  pointed  his  finger  to  earth— 

- — faying,  there ,  and  bid  me  till  it,  and 
bring  it  out  of  darknefs  into  light ;  nor 
give  over  till  I  had  brought  it  to  the 
utmoft  perfection— then  will  the 
blefling  of  the  Creator  follow,  when  his 
will  is  done  on  earth,  as  it  Is  in  heaven* 

Thus  by  continual  labour  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  which  all  natural  things  come, 
we  have  arrived  to  a  greater  certainty 
in  phyfic,  than  is  known  by  the  major 
part  of  mankind* — But  we  defire  to  be 
ferviceable  to  none  but  thofe  who  will 
permit  themfelves  to  be  drawn  by  the 
cords  of  reafon. 


/ 
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NEW  SYSTEM 
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PHYSIC. 


SEEING  that  human  life  is  be- 
fet  with  innumerable  accidents, 
and  with  great  variety  of  dif- 
eafes,  which  (to  a  thinking  mind)  is 
caufe  of  perpetual  fear,  there  being 
no  regrefs  from  the  grave  into  this 
world  of  light,  till  the  general  judgment 

and  renovation ,  a  man  may  readily  be 

B  excufed 
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cxcufed  prying  into  art,  for  remedies  to 
multiply  his  days,  and  to  alleviate  fick- 
nefs  and  forrow. 

Neither  with  juftice  can  profeflbrs 
themfelves  be  angry  with  one  who  has 
tried  their  (kill  in  vain.  Let  them  not 
take  it  amifs  for  one  poor  mortal,  like 
a  ftricken  deer ,  to  fteal  into  a  corner  by 
himfelf,  and  there  wait  the  progrefs  of 
death,  or  by  meditation  gain  a  know¬ 
ledge,  which  may  retard  the  pageantry 
and  fafhionable  retreat  by  the  rules  of 
art. 

Xnftead  of  its  being  the  motive  to 
envy,  they  may  confider,  if  it  were 
their  turn,  they  would,  like  me,  beat 
out  of  the  dogmatical  circle,  could 
their  intellects  point  out  a  more  ra¬ 
tional 
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Bonal  haven.  The  young  phyfician. 
whofe  juvenile  practice  has  not  had 
many  falls,  may  conceive  that  he  has 
difcovered  fpecifics,  and  many  in¬ 
fallible  remedies  ;  but.  Earth  !  Earth  ! 
thou  art  the  bell  fpecihc  for  the  young 
and  new  phyfician,  and  till  they  are 
well  acquainted  with  thee,  they  feldom 
mend  the  error  of  their  vain  conceits. 

It  becomes  me  to  be  careful  not 
to  condemn  or  difapprove  the  the¬ 
ories  and  practice  of  other  men,  before 
they  are  confide  red  with  the  candour  of 
a  Chriftian  reafoner,  and  weighed  (as 
near  as  I  can)  in  the  equal  ballance  of 
impartiality. 

But  as  every  man  lays  his  claim  to  a 
judgment  over  the  writings  and  works 

£ 
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of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  forms  no¬ 
tions,  goodj  ill,  or  indifferent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  meafure  of  intelle£lual  know¬ 
ledge  God  has  bellowed  on  him,  and 
that  meafure  in  each  man,  being  his 
director  and  guide  of  life,  it  may 
be  the  happinefs  of  many  to  have 
an  abundant  meafure — a  few  to  have 
a  flender — and  a  frnall  number  to  have 
a  flenderer  meafure.  But  as  the  great, 
flender,  and  flenderer meafure,  may 
manifefl  the  intelligent,  the  indifferent, 
and  fool,  all  of  whom  make  up  the 
company  of  the  world  —  it  becomes 
therefore  one  as  well  as  another,  he 
who  writes,  and  he  who  reads,  to  be 
paffionlefs,  lead  he  prove  himfelf  a  be¬ 
ing  of  the  lad  clafs. 
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If  a  reader  does  not  diveft  himfelf 
of  prejudice,  he  may  be  kept  back 
from  penetrating  into  the  receffes  of 
the  writer’s  mind  ;  this  may  happen  by 
his  fondnefs  for  the  opinions  of  former 
authors,  which  may  lay  lb  clofe  to  him, 
that  he  feels  as  it  were  a  pain  and  fear 
of  being  difpofTelTed  of  their  notions; 
fo  that  when  he  reads,  ’tis  carelefsly — 
fuch  a  reader  will  have  a  light  harvefl 
from  his  trad.  For  example,  already 
under  a  little  malk  of  fatire,  I  intended 
the  reader’s  benefit ;  but  if  he  is  wedded 
ftrongly  to  old  principles,  he  miffed  his 
unprejudiced  path,  and  gained  nothing ; 
therefore  it  may  be  the  reader’s  interefb 
to  keep  his  fpirit  free — for  then,  if  he 
feels  old  notions  torn  from  his  fides, 
by  the  force  of  reafon,  it  will  be  for  his 
good. 


It 
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It  was  a  very  difficult  talk  for  me, 
to  turn  my  thoughts  into  a  rational 
mode  of  enquiry  -9  for  when  I  looked 
Into  the  books  which  treated  of  com- 
mon  phyfic,  I  could  not  difcern  any 
reafon  in  the  application  of  their  re¬ 
medies,  but  an  uncertain  jumble  of 

‘  3 -  *  *  ’  ■ 

receipts,  which  every  phyfician  collects, 
according  as  the  feveral  authors  recom¬ 
mend*  or  his  own  enthufiafm  points 

;  »  *’  -  ;  *  < 

out  *,  and,  when  he  finds  thefe  fail 
him,  he  varies  his  practice,  and 
looks  again  into  his  books,  and  tries 

t  '  {  ■  r  " 

afreffi  9  thefe  being  as  uncertain  as  the 
former,  he  tries  again  and  again  ;  thus 
bound  to  incefiant  labour  of  culling 
receipts,  and  obferving  their  effedls, 

which  arifes  only  from  chance. 

-  ;  •  ....  ... 

-  .  .  -  r  »  •!  ■  t  k 
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The  chief  wifdom  which  the  phyfi- 
cian  gets,  in  this  uncertain  labour,  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  critical  times  and 
changes  of  the  difeafe,  which  he  ufes  as 
fpecimens  of  his  profound  fagacity,  by 
gravely  faying,  about  fuch  a  time  we 
may  expert  a  change.  Thus  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  wifdom  may  be  colle£t> 
ed  from  innumerable  cafes  before,  by 
having  his  wit  and  labour  daihed  to 
pieces,  by  the  repetition  of  thofe  fen- 
fible  hints  given  him  by  that  tyrant 
Death. 

Thefe  obfer  various  made  me  look 
about,  to  fee  if  God  had  not  laid  in 
nature  a  foundation  whereupon  to  build 
a  rational  fcience — that  I  might  hope 
to  live  out  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time. 


From 
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From  Galenicals,  I  applied  mvfelf  to 
Chymicals  :  there  I  found  numberlefs 
preparations,  and  ways  to  compound 
and  decompound  bodies,  without  ra¬ 
tional  and  certain  applications  of  the 
preparation  or  compcfition  to  the  cure 
of  dileafes.  Thefe  not  anfwering  my 
end,  I  began  to  confider  whether  there 
was  any  reafon  to  believe  that  there 
ever  had  been  a  more  true  phyfical  fci- 
cnce,  whereby  men  multiplied  their 
days® 

My  thoughts  foon  carried  me  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs.* — But  then  I 
had  heard  it  objected,  that  their  years 
were  not  folar  like  ours.  I  once 
believed  the  contrary,  from  Noah’s 
account  of  going  into  and  coming  out 
of  the  ark* — for  he  went  into  the  ark 

fuch 
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fuch  a  year,  fuch  a  month,  and  fuch  a 
day  of  the  month,  and  defcribes  his 
coming  out  in  the  fame  manner — from 
which  1  concluded,  from  his  account 

of  years,  months  and  days,  that 

his  meafure  of  time  was  equal  to 
ours,  whatever  fome  are  pleafed  to 
objedt. 

From  the  laft  premifed  argument,  I 
began  to  conceive  it  poffible,  that 

the  older  the  world  grew,  more  vain 
men  might  grow  in  human  learning 
the  farther  they  are  removed  by  time 
from  the  fimplicity  of  our  early  fathers. 
This  conjedture  I  thought  not  very  un¬ 
natural  ;  that  as  the  ages  grew  more 
vain,  they  might  depend  more  on  their 
own  wit  and  judgment,  than  on  the 
principles  and  knowledge  of  nature  for 

true 
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true  remedies.  When  I  confidered  the 
matter  and  compofition  of  medicines, 
I  thought  it  a  proof  thereof  —  or 
the  great  vanity,  or  errors,  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect  j  for  I  have  always  ob» 
ferved,  that  carpenters  mend  wood 
houfes  with  wood  —  bricklayers  repair 
decays  with  brick  and  lime— and  me¬ 
chanics  in  general  mend  mechanic 
works,  with  the  fame  materials  the 
work  itfelf  was  made  of ;  nay,  down  to 
coblers,  I  have  obferved  (I  know  not 
whether  I  can  be  credited)  that  they 
mend  their  fhoes  with  leather. 

Among  the  foregoing  artifts,  there 
feetns  an  invariable  rule,  that  they  con¬ 
ned,  repair,  aflimulate,  make  ftrong, 
and  perpetuate  from  like  principles  : 
they,  from  fimple  nature  and  mechanic 

obfer- 
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obfervation,  find,  that  fkrne  and  wood 

i  v? 

will  not  join,  fo  well  as  wood  and 
wood— neither  do  I  believe  that  a  car¬ 
penter  ever  tried  to  rnortife  and  te¬ 
nant  Hone  and  wood  together  ^  neither 

V 

is  it  common  to  join  oak  and  elm3 
notwithftanding  they  are  both  wood, 
yet  too  diffimilar  but  it  is  common 
with  artifts  to  join  elm  with  elm,  afh 
with  afh,  fir  with  fir,  and  oak  with 

X'  ,  ,  '  -  : 

oak  ;  but  thefe  mechanic  arts  are 
feldom  followed  by  men  of  deep  litera¬ 
ture,  which  I  conceive  a  benefit,  other- 
wife  there  might  be  danger  in  carpen¬ 
ters  mending  houfes  with  rags,  or  a 
bricklayer  with  cobwebs  ;  or  they 
might  attempt  to  build  houfes  with  the 

foundations  in  air,  and  the  roofs  down- 

*  >  -«% 

wards, 

t.' 
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This  may  feem  befide  the  argument, 
till  the  men  of  profound  erudition  are 
confidered.  I  have  known  men  come 
from  univerfities,  fome  with  their  heads 
full  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian  and 
German  ;  others  with  aftronomy,  al¬ 
gebra,  and  geometry  ;  and  conftant 
attendants  on  medical,  chymical  and 
anatomical  lectures  :  I  have  known 
men  thus  gifted,  thus  accoutred, 
taught  by  univerfity  profeffors,  turn¬ 
ed  out  with  a  hundred  comical  pro- 
pofitions  in  their  heads,  viz.  to  mend 
mens  conftitutions  with  potato,  allies 
of  lead,  tin,  bark,  wormwood,  anti¬ 
mony,  honey,  valerian,  and  many  other 
curious  materials  ;  all  which,  no  doubt, 
they  believe  very  fmiilar  to  blood  and 
defh.  —  Now,  if  they  can  prove  that 


men 
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men  originally  were  made  of  pot-alb, 
faccharurn  faturni,  or  antimony,  tin, 
bark,  or  any  of  thofe  things  — then 
they  may  prove,  from  the  principles  of 
like  things  attracting  like,  that  men  are 
pot-afhes,  antimony,  tin,  bark,  lead, 
or  whatever  they  are  pleafed  to  mend 
them  with  ;  and  no  doubt,  by  their 
learning,  may  be  able  to  prove  the  re¬ 
lation  (hip  and  confanguinity  between 
man  and  tin,  or  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
may  coufin  him  to  any  other  matter 
they  are  pleafed  to  adminifter. 

From  hence  it  appears  to  me  (it  is 
my  want  of  erudition  which  make 
thefe  things  feem  fo)  that  the  learned 
phyfician  is  not  unlike  the  abfurd  me¬ 
chanic  that  would  mend  with  rags  and 
cobwebs,  and  build  the  tops  of  houfes 

heavier 
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heavier  than  the  bottoms  *3  and  there¬ 
fore  to  inhabit  them,  would  be  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  taking  phyfic,  becaufe  their 
foundations  are  at  top,  and  their  roofs 
beneath. 

There  is  hardly  any  reafon  fufficient 
to  convince  thofe,  who  have  been  prac- 
tifed  in  errors  many  years  ;  for,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  better  we  are  acquainted 
with  any  thing,  the  harder  it  is  to  part 
with  it  ^  this  may  be  obferved  by  the 
fhifts  in  argument  men  are  fometimes 
reduced  to  ;  for  I  have  heard  it  often 
faid— if  thefe  things  are  fo,  do  you 
think  that  fuch  a  man  as  — — ,  or  fuch 
as  — — 3  or  as  — ,  would  not  have 
feen  and  known  it ;  men  of  their  genius 
and  learning.  Befides,  the  univerfal 
confent  of  mankind  is  in  their  favour, 


as 
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as  the  patrons  of  learning  and  art.— 
Thus  they  give  up  their  reafon  to  the 
general  credit  of  their  favourite  au- 
thors  ;  this  being  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  mankind.*  adds  to  the  greater 
credit  of  thofe  authors.  So  it  be¬ 
comes  as  difficult  for  the  artifb  to 
believe  any  thing  out  of  the  circle  of 
his  ufual  readings,  as  for  a  chicken  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  world,  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  out  of  its  ffielh 


Again,  men  when  in  health  nourifc 

themfelves  with  animal  flefli,  which 

* 

they  prepare  by  fires,  that  it  may  ap¬ 
proximate  nearer  to  their  own  natures. 

The  reafon  and  real  ufe  for  the  pre* 
paration  of  animal  flefh  is  not  much 
confidered  by  every  body. 

But 
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But  if  healthy  perfons  require  a  fuf- 

tenance  which  approaches  nearly  to 

^  ^  • 

their  own  natures,  much  more  fo  do 
lick  perfons  require  it  ;  nay,  the  more 
they  are  fick,  the  nearer  to  their  na¬ 
tures  fhould  their  phyfic  approach. — 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  weaker,  and 
the  more  incapable  of  digefting  any 
thing,  the  more  heterogine  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  digefted  is  the  phyfic. 
If  it  be  anfwered,  that  difeafes  are 
cured  by  contraries,  I  admit  the  axiom 
may  be  true,  and  yet  the  application 
of  it  may  be  falfe  ;  for,  in  the  ufe  of 
contraries,  men  fhould  be  fure  they 
know  the  principle  wanting  —  if  they 
know  not  that,  they  know  not  the 
caufe — therefore  know  not  what  the 
contrary  principle  is  fo  they  can 
make  no  application  to  that  they  are 

wholly 
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wholly  ignorant  of,  therefore  muft  fall 
under  the  cenfure  of  Norton  : 

Their  pradtice  falleth  far  behind. 

When  knowledge  of  the  caufe  is  not  in  mind. 

It  is  hardly  poffible  to  reafon  people 
out  of  eftablifhed  notions,  though  they 
are  abfurd  :  for  there  are  people  equal 
to  any  abfurdities,  which  encircle  their 
intellects  as  it  were  with  a  fheli 
they  always  carry  about  them  ^  nay, 
fometimes  they  permit  this  fheli  to  di¬ 
late,  and  their  hobby- horfe  to  grow 
larger,  till  it  environs  and  encrufts  over 
their  verv  fenfes. 

Therefore  it  is  a  kind  of  charity  to 
bring  an  argument  down,  till  it  falls 
within  the  reach  of  their  wit,  and  be- 

C  fore 
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fore  we  fhew  our  judgment  of  the 
principles  of  nature,  we  fhall  lay  the 
following  argument,  as  a  theory,  be¬ 
fore  them. 

There  is  an  antient  injunction  or 
command  for  the  multiplication  of 
things  in  kind ;  yet,  if  the  injunction 
or  command  be  not  allowed,  it  may 
neverthelefs  be  obferved  throughout  all 
nature,  that  there  is  a  ftrong  paflion  in 
every  being  to  multiply  its  kind  :  this 
initinClive  paflion  it  is,  which  makes  a 
man  fond  of  a  woman,  and  the  lion  of 
the  lionefs,  &c. 

To  this  paffion,  men  give  the  name 
of  Love.  Now,  this  paflion  is  moftly 
founded  on  the  doCtrine  of  mixture  ; 
for  the  famenefs  of  mixture  preferves 

the 
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the  generation  of  things  in  kind,  that 

i 

is,  the  generation  of  things  of  the  fame 
mixture,  for  mixture  is  kind,  and  true 
love  is  an  attraction  only  of  like  things  ; 
while  things  diffimilar  are  repugnant 
in  proportion  to  their  diflimilarity* 

There  certainly  is  fhewn  as  much 
wifdom  in  the  elementary  mixture  of 
the  atoms  making  or  producing  the 
form,  as  there  poffibly  could  be  in  the 
form  being  made,  without  having  re¬ 
gard  to  mixture  •,  and  unlefs  wifdom 
and  care  had  been  obferved  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  how  could  there  have  been  an 
attraction  of  like  qualities  ?  and  if  there 
were  not  a  generation  or  attraction  of 
things  of  like  qualities,  how  could 
there  be  a  continuation  or  perpetuation 
of  beings  of  like  kind  ^  fince  kis  ob- 

C  2  fervable 
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fervable,  that  the  production  of  beings, 
by  the  mixture  of  fenien  out  of  kind, 
is  not  capable  of  generation,  as  we 
have  an  inftance  in  the  copulation  of 
the  mare  and  afs,  whofe  production  is 
a  mule,  and  whofe  generating  princi¬ 
ples,  from  an  heterogene  mixture,  are 
incapable  of  further  extenfion. 

Now,  if  the  mixture  of  unlike  atoms 
in  the  feeds  deftroy  the  fpecies,  as  the 
example  between  the  mare  and  afs,  can 
the  life  of  man  be  perpetuated  by  un¬ 
like  atoms  of  matter,  as  chalk,  tin, 
antimony,  &c.  all  which,  none  will  be 
found  to  fay,  has  any  affinity,  Similari¬ 
ty,  quality,  or  consanguinity  with  his 
nature. 


If 
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If  this  do&rine  of  the  unity  of  the 
principles  which  com  pole  the  elemen¬ 
tary  mixture  was  not  true,  we  fhould 
foon  fee  that  lull  would  be  created  be¬ 
tween  the  bull  and  bear,  the  dog  and 
afs,  and  perhaps  man  with  many  be¬ 
ings  :  but  in  wifdom  it  is  otherwife  or¬ 
dered  ;  for  the  greatefc  love  is  between 
objects  of  the  neareil  unity,  quality  or 
mixture  *,  and  the  nearer  they  approx- 
imate  in  quality  and  mixture  the  more 
ardent  the  paffion,  the  more  remote 
the  mixture  the  more  indifferent,  and 
when  quite  remote,  inftead  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  love,  there  is  hatred  and  re- 
pulfion. 

Again,  were  the  meafure  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  elements  in  every  feed 
alike,  there  would  be  no  difference  in 

the 


the  fpecific  quality  of  things  ^  there 
could  not  be  that  variety  we  now  find, 
but  all  things  would  wear  one  face  and 
one  quality.  But  the  contrary  we  find, 

-  -•  •  1  *  i 

that  every  fpecies  of  beings  has  diflind 
qualities. 

It  is  further  pretty  evident,  that 
were  the  proportion  of  fire  to  air,  air 

to  water,  and  water  to  earth,  the  fame 

- 

in  the  femen  of  a  horfe  as  they  are  in 
a  cow,  there  would  be  no  difference  be  •* 
tween  thole  animals,  the  mixture  in 
the  feeds  being  the  fame  which  pro¬ 
duced  them.  Therefore,  fince  we  ab- 
folutely  find  a  great  variety  of  beings 
and  things  in  nature,  and  that  one  be¬ 
ing  cannot  copulate  out  of  its  kind 
(which  is  unnatural,  and  feldom  ever 

•  •  V  -  •  1  •  ’» 

attempted)  and  preferve  its  fpecies, 

'  r  ■■  s  *  •  -  * 

and 
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and  wifdom  itfelf  fo  ordained,  that 
the  ftrongeft  paflions  fhould  be  created 
by  things  of  like  quality  and  mixture, 
demonflrates  that  there  is  obferved  a 
proper  and  appropriate  mixture  of  the 
elements  in  every  feed,  which  confti- 
tutes  a  different  quality  to  each  ;  and 
amply  proves,  that  every  thing  is  made 
in  number,  weight?  and  meafure. 

To  apply  this  to  the  argument :  It 
is  clear,  that  atoms  in  their  leaft  parts 
will  not  refolve  one  into  another,  unlefs 
there  is  a  likenefs  between  them. 

Neither  will  any  fort  of  atoms  enter 

into  the  blood  or  conftitution  of  a  fick 

/ 

perfon,  unlefs  there  is  a  likenefs  be¬ 
tween  the  particles  entering  and  en¬ 
tered. 


How 
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How  then  can  chalk,  wood,  me¬ 
tals,  &c.  enter,  which  are  frequently 
adminiftered  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ? 
It  may  be  objected,  that  they  are  given 
to  corredt  the  acrid  juices  ;  to  which  I 
anfwer— that  they  fhonld  diligently 
confider  what  juice  conftitutes  the  a- 
toms  of  the  tin,  chalk,  fait,  Sec.  and 
the  quality  of  the  juice  or  humour  in 
the  patient  *  if  they  are  ignorant  of 
either,  it  throws  their  intention  to  the 
ground — if  they  know  both,  do  they 

know  that  one  will  correct  the  other, 

•  -  -  •  > 

or  how  often  do  they  prove  their  con- 
jedtures  to  be  true,  by  demonftration  ?  — 
I  fear  never.  And  did  they  know  of 
what  quality  the  juices  in  health  fhould 
be,  I  much  doubt,  if  they  had  the 
juices  of  the  fick  under  their  eye,  whe¬ 
ther  they  could  corredt  them  by  any 
•  '  '  appli- 
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application  in  common  ufe,  either  by  de¬ 
coction  of  woods ,  teftaceous  powders ,  ni- 
tre ,  vitriol ,  falts^  &c.— And  if  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  doing  it  out  of  the  body  be 
doubted,  the  doubt  may  be  greatly 
heightened  by  any  attempt  to  do  it 
(by  thefe  means)  in  the  circulation.— 
For,  whatever  care  may  be  ufed  in  le¬ 
vigating  or  refolving  the  atoms  admi- 
niftered,  and  thereby  many  fmall  par¬ 
ticles  made  capable,  by  their  minute- 
nefs3  to  pafs  into  the  veffels,  and  to  be 
carried  along  with  the  blood  for  a 
time  ^  yet,  not  being  of  the  quality 
with  that  fluid,  may  firft  irritate  the 
veffels— and,  for  the  fame  reafon?  are 
not  refolvable  in  the  blood,  being  he¬ 
terogene,  and  unlike  in  the  elementary 
commixture  or  generation  of  the  a- 
toms  *,  and  being  particles  of  another 

fpecies 
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Ipecies  than  blood,  they  either  flop  up 
the  fmall  veflels  or,  by  aflembling, 
precipitate  on  the  cold  and  ex¬ 
treme  parts,  and  the  joints  or  are  de¬ 
tained  in  certain  parts,  as  the  kidneys 
and  bladder*  and  may  form  concretions 
there.  Thus  Death  has  various  ways 
of  accefs  into  us*  from  thofe  things  we 
receive  as  aliments,  and  from  thofe  we 
receive  from  artifts  as  phyfic. 

N  ) 

To  the  foregoing  arguments  it  may 
be  objected,  and  afked?  how  comes  it 
to  pafs  that  perfons  are  fometimes  cured 
by  the  pra&ice  of  the  vulgar  medicines. 
To  which  it  is  anfwered,  that  due  con- 
fideration  fhould  be  had  to  diflinguifh 
between  a  difeafe  commencing,  and  a 
difeafe  confirmed  and  fixed  :  for  a  dis¬ 
order,  in  its  firfl  approach,  may  occa~ 

fion 
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fion  ftoppages  in  the  firft  paffages,  by 
feculent  dregs,  which  fends  forth  abun¬ 
dance  of  foul  vapours,  fullying  the  fpi- 
rics,  and  occafion  unnatural  heats  and 
frights  therein,  after  which  fucceeds  a 
chillinefs.  This  hurry,  &c.  of  the  fpirits 
difturbs  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  whole  fyftem  is  difordered.— 
Yet  a  prudent  phyfician,  by  admini- 
ftering  an  emetic,  and  cleanfing  the  fto- 
mach,  and  by  applying  a  cathartic,  or 
other  fuch  remedy  fuitable  to  the  deli¬ 
cacy  or  ftrength  of  the  patient-^-may 
recover  in  a  little  time  the  fpirits  to 
their  ufual  purity,  and  the  circulation 
to  its  ufual  motion  ;  by  this  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  relieved,  and  faid  to  be  cured ; 
which  is  not,  as  I  conceive,  fo  proper 
an  expreffion  as  cleanfing  —  which  is 
done  in  the  fame  manner  the  chimneys 


are 
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are  fwept,  and  the  ftreets  cleanfed,  viz, 

by  force. 

The  honeft  phyficlan,  in  giving  a  fe- 
rious  attention  to  the  delicacy  of  the  pa¬ 
tient — in  applying  appropriate  materials 
for  cleaning  fuitable  to  the  ftrength— 
and  not  apply  too  ftrong,  nor  too  fre¬ 
quent,  yet  itrong  enough  to  remove 
excrements — -  and  not  fo  ftrong  as  to 
debilitate  and  waile  the  ftrength,  and 
hurt  the  conftitution,  by  forcing  out 
juices  which  ftiould  be  retained  within— 
fuch  a  perfon,  whofe  lober  attention  is 
fo  watchful,  cannot  be  too  much  re¬ 
vered,  nor  too  well  paid.  But  yet  this 
does  not  fall  fo  much  within  the  fubjed 
of  my  enquiry,  becaufe  rhubarb,  jalap, 
emetic  tartar,  antimonial  wine,  mercu¬ 
rials,  or  any  thing  elfe  given  to  vomit 
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or  purge,  and  any  other  means  which 
are  ufed  to  expel  excrements,  fuperflu- 
ity  or  humours— by  bleeding— blifter- 
ing,  or  any  other  way  whereby  evacu¬ 
ations  are  caufed,  may  he  confidered  as 
inftruments  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfi- 
cian,  fimilar  to  the  inftruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  fcavengers  who  clean 
the  ftreets,  as  the  fhovel  and  broom. 
But  fometimes  it  fo  falls  out,  that  the 
rubbifh  is  incmfted,  or  foot  may  bind 
too  fait  in  the  chimney— fo  that  it  is  ne» 
cefi'ary  to  ufe  more  pointed  or  forceable 
inftruments,  as  the  fcavenger  the  pick¬ 
ax,  to  loofen  the  cruftaceous  rubbifh. — 
or  the  chimneysweeper  a  fcraper. — 'Now 
if  the  fcavenger  Should  pick  up  the 
(tones  in  the  pavement  with  the  rub- 
biih,  he  fpoils  the  Street.  And  fhould 
the  fweep  with  his  fcraper  root  out  the 

mortar 
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mortar  which  cements  the  bricks  of  the 
chimney  with  the  foot — he  fpoils  the 
chimney,  and  the  fmoke  will  penetrate 
through  the  joints  of  the  bricks — and 
the  chimney  is  thereby  ruined.  —  So 
in  like  manner  it  is  more  eafy  for 
the  injudicious  artift  to  fpoil  the  inte¬ 
rior  coat  of  the  inteftines,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  a  flreet  of  the  body, 
and  commit  other  violences  to  other 
ftreets,  lanes  and  allies  therein,  by  his 
pick-axes  and  fcrapers,  which  he  fends 
into  the  body  as  his  workmen. — The 
chief  misfortune  in  this  cafe  is,  that 
thefe  workmen  are  all  of  them  inani¬ 
mate— fome  going  on  in  their  courie 
with  violence  and  fharp-pointednefs — 
digging  up  all  before  them  without  di- 
ftinction  j  fome  again  fo  paffive,  that  a 
fcavenger  fhould  follow  them  to  clear 

them 
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them  out  of  the  way,  they  ftop  up  the 
ftreets,  lanes  and  allies  fo  fail. — Thus 
life,  is  fometimes  let  out  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  the  fpirit  thereof  choaked  up 
by  the  latter  —  through  the  dodlor’s 
not  having  much  underflanding — and 
thefe  workmen,  no  underftanding  at 
all. 

•  “  {  1  r- 

The  matters  and  corpufcles  of 
which  purges  and  vomits  are  made, 
having  an  affinity  with  combuftible  and 
putrefa&ive  fpirits,  enters  immediately 
into  correfpondence  and  contact  with 
them.  And  being  very  little  better 
than  excrements  themfelves— when  they 
are  too  itrongly  given,  and  the  Super¬ 
fluity  of  the  body  is  difcharged  by  a 

part  thereof - and  a  part  thereof  re* 

mains,  having  nothing  to  work  on— 


the 
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the  volatile  fpirits  may  be  received  into 
the  blood  and  circulation,  to  the  de- 
ftru&ion  thereof,  and  the  fixed  and 
more  corrofive  fpirits  may  lie,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  mucus  which  furrounds  the 
fibres  and  the  fmall  veflels  every  where 
in  the  body. 


The  bodies  of  all  natural  things,  whe¬ 
ther  of  our  food  or  phyfic ,  are  generated 
and  made  of  a  dark  feculent  and  combujtible 
fume ,  arifing  from  the  two  inferior  elements 
and  water — and  differ  as  much 
from  our  vital  fpirit ,  and  the  oil  of  our 
life ,  as  earth  and  fun-Jhine .  This  being 
the  caufe  of  dilatation ,  heat ,  light  and  life , 
and  that  of  aftringency ,  contraction,  cold , 
blacknefs  and  death ,  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  our  pafiages  are  fo  li¬ 
able  to  be  flopped,  through  which 

Inch 
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iuch  abundance  of  foul  humours  are 
obliged  to  pafs  :  5tis  a  dirty  road,  that 
by  intemperance  often  wants  cleaning. 
For  when  the  more  pure  and  heavenly 
principle's ,  which  animated  the  vegetables 
and  animals  of  which  our  aliments  are  com - 
pofed ,  are  drawn  out  by  the  fpitit  and  oily 
or  animating  principles  in  us — -how  filthy 
is  the  refidue— how  great  the  quantity, 
which  in  time  fuffocates  and  deftroys 
us.  It  appears  to  be  the  utfiioft  bound 
of  the  intention  of  the  phyfician,  and 
the  utmoft  power  of  the  Materia  Medic ay 
to  purge  out  and  cleanfe  the  body  of 
thofe  corrupt  feculencies,  or,  as  it  were, 
the  footy  remains  in  the  pafiages,  col¬ 
lected  by  the  continual  palling  of  the 
volatile  fumes  of  our  aliments,  which 
may  adhere  in  the  veftels,  fomething 
fimilar  to  the  foot  in  our  chimneys. 

D  When 
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When  thefe  dregs  firft  offend,  the  com¬ 
mon  medicines  may  fucceed  ;  but  when 
they  are  retained  long,  they  poifon  the 
blood  and  fpirits  in  their  circulation — 
which  changes  the  true  animal  heat, 
and  conflitutes  a  real  difeafe,  which 
then  fpurns  at  the  common  medical  art, 
I  have  known  the  time  (believe  who 
will)  when  a  confumption,  dropfy,  {tone, 
gout,  fevers,  and  many  other  difeafes 
(caufed  moftly  by  the  foregoing  fumes) 
has  removed  the  patients  from  this  world 
of  light — and  left  the  learned  and  wife- 
lookingphyfician  nothing  to  reconfider, 
but  himfelf  and  his  phyfic . 

There  may  be  thofe  who  believe  that 
the  vulgar  medicine  is  able  to  cure  dif¬ 
eafes* — But  the  more  they  examine  the 
matter,  the  lefs  they  will  believe  it— 

being 
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being  only  able  to  expel  excrements 
and  purge  the  humours ;  and  that 
with  uncertainty— for  frequently  one 
humour  is  expelled  inftead  of  another 
—by  which  a  real  difeafe  arifes. 

The  principles  which  conftitute  the 
effential  part  of  the  blood  and  fpirits, 
they  are  not  able  either  to  alter  or 
move3  thefe  being  real?  and  not  imagina¬ 
ry  effences,  are  out  of  the  power  of 
the  whole  matter  of  phyfic  ;  all  of 
which  being  mere  natural  bodies,  a- 
bounding  with  their  ownexcremendtioils 
filth,  they  cannot  approach,  or  by  any 
means  come  near  to  work  an  alteration 
in  the  ejfeniial principles  of  life  ;  for  by 
thefe  they  are  repelled,  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  unlike  qualities. —And  it  is  to¬ 
tally  out  of  the  power  of  natural  a- 

D  2  toms, 


toms,  of  any  form  or  fize,  to  alter  them 
— they  being  much  more  pure ,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  heavenly  nature . — For, 

i(  The  principles  of  things  no  force  can  break  ; 
u  They  are  too  /olid ,  and  all  ftrokes  too  weak. 

Lucret. 

And  as  to  the  mechanical  doctrine  of 
attrition,  the  very  notion  excludes  a  fo- 
lution  of  atoms  by  ingrefiion,  there¬ 
fore  the  wifdom  of  thofe  mechanical 
opinionifts  vanilh,  with  their  unhappy 
patients,  to  the  ground. 

Befides,  how  abfurd  is  it  to  fuppofc 
that  earth  fhall  govern  heaven,  dire£t 
or  alter  it — But  it  is  not  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  pure  eflences  fhould  govern, 
direct  or  alter  the  impure— the  firft  are 

a&ive 
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a&ive — the  latter  (earth  and  water)  paf- 
five — and  made  to  be  a6ted  on,  altered 
or  transformed, — How  abfurd,  how  fool- 
ifli  is  it,  to  take  paffive,  impure,  feculent 
matter  (fuch  as  the  Materia  Medica)  to 
cure  real  difeafes,  which  want  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  a&ive  and  pure  principles 
that  give  life  and  motion,  —  How 
vain  is  it  to  expe6t  heat  and  motion , 
from  bodies  merely  natural  and  paffive, 
every  particular  fpecies  of  which  are 
imrnerfed  in  their  own  earth  and  water, 
which  is  cold  and  paffive.—- — It  is  rea- 
fonable  to  expert,  that  bodies  which  are 
pure  and  thin  fhould  give  motion  to 
thofe  which  are  impure  and  thick ;  and 
not  the  latter  to  the  former.  For, 


“  What 
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<e  What  raife  the  limbs  in  leaping ,  what,  control 
(<  And  guide  their  motion ,  but  the  fiubtil  foul  ;  - 
(i  Which  fhows  the  mighty  force  of  things  re -  ~ 
fin'd, 

*c  When  ty’d  to  others  of  a  grolfer  kind, 
i(  As  air  to  earthy  to  our  grofs  limbs,  the  mind.  . 

Lucret. 

If  man  con  fide  rs  himfelf  as  the  moil 
noble  of  the  Creator's  works — he  will 
confider  the  brute  animals  as  lefs  noble. 
<— -He  will  likewife  confider,  that  vege¬ 
tables  are  lefs  noble  than  thofe,  animals 
having  a  fenfible  fpontaneous,  and  vege- 
tables  only  a  local  and  fenfitive  mo- 
tion—thefe  muft  give  place  to  animals, 

!  i 

they  having  perfections  in  their  favour, 
by  being  not  only  able  to  move  where 
they  pleafe,  but  when  they  pleafe— 
Now  as  vegetables  give  place  to  ani- 
mals ,  fo  minerals  and  metals  muft  give 

place 
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place  to  thofe ;  for  the  generative  and 
fenfitive  motions  of  vegetables  are  much 


more  quick  than  the  fenfitive  nature  of 

minerals  and  metals _ as  vegetables 

.  / 

fpring,  flower,  and  ripen  in  a  few  months 
when  minerals  and  metals  are  not 
moved  to  their  perfection  but  in  many 
years.  Now,  as  motion  is  the  principal 
criterion  to  which  we  afcribe  living  per¬ 
fection,  and  as  man  has  particular  and  re¬ 
fin’d  movements  of  the  mind, which  gives 
him  advantages  over  the  reft  of  animals, 
by  which  he  claims  his  pre-eminence  in 
the  fcale  of  nature — fo  thofe  fubftances 
which  are  more  remote  from  thofe 
delicate  motions  and  fenfations,  are 
nearly  allied  to  inanimate  matter,  and 
more  remote  from  human  life  *,  yet 
all  of  them  are  creatures  of  the  fame 


creating  fpirit  •,  and  according  to  their 

more 
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more  remote  ftate  and  quality  are  cal¬ 
led  fuperior  or  inferior  beings  (or  more 
properly  veffels)  of  greater  or  leffer 

g lory- 

The  nobility  of  man's  nature  feems 
to  me  to  be  in  the  operation  of  his 
mind ,  the  motion  of  which  creating  a  di¬ 
vine  beat ,  and  ading  on  the  pureft  fpi- 
rits  of  his  brain,  are  nearly  fimilar  to 
thofe  fpirits  in  the  heavenly  ethereal 
fphere,  which  gives  ellential  virtue, 
life  and  motion  to  the  lower  fpirits  in 
the  air,  that  impregnates  the  paffive 
natures  of  water  and  earth  with  motion 
and  vitality „ 

In  like  manner  the  mind  ading  in 
thofe  moft  fubtil  fpirits  in  the  brain, 
(the  feat  of  imagination)  creating  a  mo¬ 
tion 


i 
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tion  and  heat,  influences  the  animal 
fpirits  in  the  blood,  which  convey  to  us 
the  pleafures  of  fenfe — thofe  impregnat¬ 
ing  with  motion  and  vitality  the  flefh 
and  bones,  as  the  air  and  fpirits  of  the 
great  world  do  the  water  and  earth. 

This  may  be  conceived  as  ftraying 
from  the  matter  in  hand  ;  but  if  the 

-  \  '  .  '  ,  •  i- 

Reader  will  keep  up  and  follow  me 
clofe,  he  fliall  find  it  pertinent  and  to 
the  purpofe  —  otherwife  he  reads  in 
vain. 

It  has  been  demonftrated  that  no 
natural  fubftance,  taken  as  phyfic  in 
difeafe,  can  benefit  the  blood  ;  for  if 
the  particles  which  compofe  tin,  an¬ 
timony,  bark,  chalk,  or  any  thing 
elfe  given  as  phyfic  ;  I  fay,  if  the  leaft 
atoms  which  compofe  thofe  things 

fliould 
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fliould  be  fome  a  hundred,  fome  ninety, 
fome  eighty,  fome  feventy,  and  fome 
fixty  times  bigger  than  the  atoms  which 
compofe  the  vital  part  of  the  blood— 
How  can  they  join,  if  there  be  no  equa¬ 
lity  of  fize  among  the  atoms  ?— Now,  if 
the  corpufcles  of  which  tin  is  made,  are 
of  the  fize  of  the  atoms  which  com¬ 
pofe  the  vital  blood.  Where  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  tin  and  blood  j  and  fo 
of  every  thing  elfe  ?  But  as  every 
natural  body  is  fpecified,  and  is  in  co¬ 
lour,  tafte,  &c.  even  to  the  touch,  ma¬ 
terially  different- — fo  differ  each  in 

their  atoms. - -How  then  can  the 

atoms  which  compofe  one  natural  body, 
mend  the  defeats  or  difeafe  of  another, 
when  their  atoms  are  fpecifically  differ¬ 
ent  in  fize  and  quality  ?  But  the  mo¬ 
derns  believe  they  know  better’ — ‘for 

by 
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by  their  applications,  they  mult  believe 

they  can  join  by  force - which  may 

prove  them  rare  mechanics  •,  but,  I 
think,  ordinary  doctors, 

k  r 

As  to  my  part,  I  am  not  fo  good  a: 
mechanic  or  naturalift  as  to  make 
atoms  come  together  by  force,  fo  as  to 
produce  good  ends — and  for  the  bad 
ends,  I  leave  them  for  the  wife  and 
learned,  while  I  confider  nature  in  her 
fimplicity— ■ whereof  I’ll  give  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Suppofe  you  fee  a  candie  burning 
dull — you  fnuff  it  \  yet  the  light  is  not 
bright  and  clear. — Now,  if  the  tallow 
is  not  well  purified,  there  is  carried  up 
the  wick  a  quantity  of  the  dirty  dregs, 
by  the  power  of  the  active  fpirit  or 
or  flame,  thofe  dregs  not  being  light 
enough  to  afcend  into  the  air  with  the 

flame, 
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flame,  are  left  on  the  top  of  the  fnuff§ 
and  there  collects  into  a  calx.' — Now 
we  will  fend  for  a  dodtor  to  this  difeafe 
of  the  candle — as  foon  as  he  comes,  he 
fays,  I  perceive  what?s  the  matter— *  and 
writes  thus : 

Forcipe  candela  h<ec  pur  gat  ur.  f,  a . 

And  the  candle  is  fnuffed  accordingly, 
and  burns  better  by  having  the  calx  re¬ 
moved. — If  you  afk  the  dodtor  how  his 
patient  does  $  oh  !  fays  he,  better,  much 
better ;  1  cured  him  the  firft  vifit.  Now 
remember,  the  tallow  being  foul,  the 
flame  foon  colledted  another  calx,  which 
increafed  by  degrees,  the  light  grow¬ 
ing  lefs  and  lefs — and  as  the  calx  on 
the  fnuff  increafed,  the  light  diminilhed 
r- and  at  laft  it  grew  fo  large,  that  the 

light 
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light  was  totally  extinguilhed,  and 
would  not  burn  at  all.  Here  we  come 
in  at  the  death  of  the  light,  before  the 
tallow  or  oil  is  exhaufted ;  and  why  ?— 
becaufe  the  tallow  or  oil  was  foul. — So 
it  is  in  difeafes  ;  the  do6tor  would  fnuf, 
and  fnuf,  and  fnuf  again  ;  which  is 
purge,  blifter  ;  blifter  and  purge  again, 
the  flame  of  our  animal  life — and  for  a 
little  while  after  each  fnufling,he  fancies 
he  has  performed  a  cure — But  the  calx, 
the  calx,  will  grow,  and  puzzle  the 
dcxftor — it  will  flop  up  the  veflels,  and 
the  flame  of  life  will  be  choaked,  and 
go  out :  and  why,  pray  ?  why,  becaufe 
the  doctor  turned  his  wit  againft  the 
calx  on  the  top,  and  never  look’d  at  the 
root  or  ground — he  never  once  thought 
of  purifying  the  oil,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  the  calx.— Had  he  purified 
,  *  the 
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the  oil,  the  life  of  the  candle  had  laO> 
ed  the  term  of  its  predeftination,  which 
was  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the 
purified  and  real  oil,  exclufive  of  all 
dregs.’ — But  the  dodbor  being  a  little 
deficient  in  the  invifible  adt,  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  thinking,  and  not  happening  to 
warm  himfelf  by  that  fire,  the  animating 
flame  of  the  candle  expired,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  the  upright  machine  and 
moving  lexicon. 

This  is  the  primary  defedt  in  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  in  following  fo  excel¬ 
lent  an  art,  only  by  the  ufe  of  the 
fenfes.— Is  it  wonderful  to  believe  the 
moft  excellent  art  in  the  whole  world 
ihould  be  the  moft  difficult  ? — Were  it 
poftible  for  the  animal  fpirits  of  one 
perfon  to  fee  into,  and  mend  the  de¬ 
fers 
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fefts  of  the  animal  fpirits  in  another 
perfon,  then  the  prefent  pradtifers  of 
phyfic  might  boaft.  For  the  animal 
fpirits  judges  either  by  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  taite,  or  the  touch  *,  but  further  it 
goes  not,  therefore  it  may  be  confider- 
ed,  whether  the  caufe  of  difeafes,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  life, 
are  attainable  only  by  their  ufe.  Life, 
univerfally,  either  in  the  heavens,  water, 
earth,  animals,  vegetables  or  minerals  is 
every  where  governed  by  a  fecret  heat 
or  motion  of  their  fpirits .  Now  the  de¬ 
feat  of  motion  lies  not  in  the  place 
where  it  becomes  vifible ;  for  if  the  dif- 
eafe  lay  there,  we  might  all  turn  doc¬ 
tors,  and  fay,  fnuf  the  candle  *  for  eve¬ 
ry  man  hath  an  animal  fenfe  to  fee. — So 
when  the  lungs  are  choaked  up  with 
phlegm  they  ftudy  to  bring  it  up 

eafily. 
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tafily,  which  is  ftill  fnuffing  the  candle 
—the  caufe  is  not  there. — When  the 
feet,  knees  and  wrifts  are  fwelled  with 
the  gout,  to  look  no  further  than  thofe 
parts  to  cute,  is  ftill  fnuffing  the  candle 
- — the  caufe  is  not  there.  Nay,  the  new 
do&or  from  Liege,  being  twenty-two 
months  in  his  operation,  muft  be 
fnuffing  the  candle,  for  this  one  rea- 
fon  :  If  his  remedy  has  a  natural  affi¬ 
nity  with  blood,  it  will  foon  coalefce, 
and  be  refolved  into  it — and  were  it  a 
natural  remedy,  or  a  remedy  in  kind, 
his  twenty- two  months  proportion 
would  not  be  twenty-two  hours  ; 
but  as  I  fancy  his  remedy  is  not 
a  remedy  in  kind,  as  a  common  tra¬ 
der,  it  would  make  better  for  him, 
that  his  patients  pay  him  his  hundred 
pounds  down  5  he  may  then  defire  them 


to 
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to  exercife  their  faith — and  that  they 
will  find  their  cure  certainly  in  twenty- 
two  yearSd  And  if  the  faith  of  the  En- 
glifh  is  great,  the  foreigner  may  make 
a  fortune.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  quicker  than  the  circulation  of  the  fea- 
waters— and  if  he  cannot  do  that  bu- 
finefs  in  three,  or  twelve  days  at  moft, 
and  work  a  great  amendment  in  every 
curable  difeafe  in  fix  weeks  —  he  is 
a  fnuffer  in  the  theatre  of  nature’s 
impediments. — So  when  water  is  in  the 
belly,  they  tap — and  fnuff  the  candle 
there-,  and  fo  of  every  other  difeafe. 
Now  the  man  who  follows  this  myfte- 
rious  and  wonderfully  hidden  art,  and 
applies  himfelf  only  to  the  apparent 
defedts,  is  guided  only  by  his  animal 
fpirit— which  is  his  God  and  direftor ; 

E  for 
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for  I  believe  that  to  be  a  man’s  God 
by  which  he  is  governed. 

Now  the  animal  and  fenfitive  fpirit, 
which  directed  the  do&or  to  fnuff  the 
candle,  being  the  fame  kind  of  fpirit 
with  that  which  conftitutes  the  dif¬ 
eafe  - the  do<5tor  by  no  means 

was,  nor  is  able  to  penetrate  further 
than  his  animal  fpirits  will  carry  him  $ 
and  when  the  difeafe  becomes  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  eye,  ear,  noftrils,  tongue  or 
touch,  then  he  gravely  perceives  ’tis 
there,  and  there  he  will  cut  it  off*,  then 
Forcipe  candela  hac  purgatur.  /,  a . 

It  manifeftly  muft  appear  to  the  feri- 
ous  and  thinking  mind,  that  the  caufe 
of  difeafe  is  hid— and  that  it  is  the  ill 

effefts 
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effects  of  this  hidden  caufe  which  is 

- .  -  -  -  ■  .  -  . .  t  1-  ■  -  ;  _  *>■  •  4  *■ 

manifeft  to  the  fenfes — fo  the  neceflity 
follows,  for  him  who  would  follow  this 
wonderful  art  with  refpedt  and  real 

•  -i 

fame — to  be  endowed  with  a  more 
fubtil  heat  or  fpirit ,  than  the  animal 
heat,  or  animal  fpirit;  otherwife  he 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  caufe ;  which 
if  he  does  not,  he  is  but  a  common 
dodtor,  and  may  clafs  in  the  fame  form 
with  animals,  who  have  no  other  di» 
redtor  but  their  fenfes. 


Now,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  men, 
guided  only  by  the  heat  which  the  ani* 
mal  fpirits  create,  to  form  even  the  pof- 
fibility  of  a  iuperior  art ;  for  was  the 
pure,  fubtil  heat  and  fpirits ,  which  actu¬ 
ate  thofe  men  who  are  able  to  fearch 


into  caufes,  to  be 


m 


. 


it 


to  the  im- 
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pure,  grofs,  hot  and  furious  animal  fpi- 
rits  of  thofe  men  who  are  guided  by 
animal  fenfe  only— then  water  would 
rule  air — air  rule  light — and  the  order¬ 
ly  nature  of  every  thing  thrown  into  a 
chaotic  confufion  from  inferiors. 

‘‘  r  '  •  •'  ’  -  *  '  .!*'  .  1  '  '  '  r  *  '  y 

But  the  contrary  is  true— the  water 
is  moved  by  the  air ;  but  the  water 
knows  it  not :  air  is  moved  by  the 
light  j  but  the  air  knows  it  not. — So  in 
like  manner  muft  difeafes  be  driven  out 
—by  agents  more  fubtil  than  thofe 

which  brought  on  the  difeafe. - So 

that  by  adminiftring  a  more  fubtil  heat 
than  the  animal  fpirits  create, the  difeafe 
is  melted,  as  cold  air  or  fumes  are  dif- 
lipated  by  the  approach  of  heat  and 
light*,  becaufe  the  heat  and  light  is 
more  pure  and  fubtil  than  fumous  air  : 

yet 
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yet  thofe  fumes  and  vapours  are  not 
fenfible  of  the  caufe  of  their  motion  and 
dilatation.  So  a  man  in  health  moves 

- but  the  agent  which  moves  him, 

he  feels  not  ~  as  air  moves  the  water, 
but  the  water  knows  it  not ;  and  fo  of 
the  reft  of  elements — the  heavier  being 

moved  by  the  lighter. - 1  have  been 

the  fuller,  becaufe  it  ftiould  explain  a 
paflage  complained  on  as  obfcure,  by 
feveral  ferious  and  well-minded  gentle¬ 
men,  both  foreigners  and  natives,  in  the 
firft  trad,  with  the  fame  title  as  this  j 
wherein,  as  well  as  I  remember,  5tis 
faid,  that  difeafes  ftiould  be  expelled 
like  froft,  when  the  fun  enters  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  as  aflerted,  that  dif¬ 
eafes  are  to  be  driven  out,  by  agents 

more 


i 
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more  fubtil  than  thofe  which  brought 
on  the  difeafe,  where  will  they  be  found 
in  the  JSdateria  Medica  ?  that  is,  agents 
more  fubtil,  yet  withal  homogenial  to 

the  balfamic  oil  of  man. - If  on  look- 

ing  over  the  difpenfatories,  antient  and 
modern,  no  fuch  homogeneal  agents  can 
be  found,  what  then  ? — —why  ftiil  men 
will  follow,  though  in  art  they  find  no¬ 
thing.- — They  will  vindicate  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Materia  Medica ,  and  keep  it 
up  *,  but  few  from  confidence  I  believe, 
but  from  the  necefiity  they  are  under 
to  fupply  the  demands  of  life,  that  by 
it  they  may  find  a  recipe  for  their  emp¬ 
ty  pockets. 


It  is  certain  that  men  may  learn  from 
books  the  words  of  what  language  they 
will,  by  the  ufe  only  of  two  fenfes,  the 

eye 
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tye  and  ear,  and  may  follow  the  praftife 
of  phyfic  by  the  ufe  of  three  of 
the  fenfes,  the  fight,  the  fmell  and 

touch - the  fifth  fenfe,  the  tafte,  feems 

calculated  to  receive  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  the  profit  of  the  other  four. 
Therefore, 

i{  Oft  do  thofe  tenets  which  are  held  divine 
€t  Spring  from  full  bellies  and  heads  charged 
u  with  wine.’" 

VlRG. 

It  may  be  poftible  for  men  in  this 
world  to  be  efteemed  as  learned,  to  un- 
derftand  many  of  the  human  fciences9 
as  aftronomy,  geometry,  algebra,  phy¬ 
fic,  and  many  other  arts,  with  lefs  than 
the  ufe  of  all  the  fenfes — for  what  has 
the  tafte  to  do  with  any  of  thefe  arts. 

• — Now* 
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—Now,  it  is  the  a&ivity  of  the  animal 
Ipirits,  which  are  diffufed  through  the 
blood,  flefh,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  which  gives  motion  to  the  whole 
frame  ;  yet  in  health  no  part  of  the 
frame  feels  them  there  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  Ipirits  are  more  fubtil  than 
the  parts  in  which  they  move;  yet  if 
men  ufe  no  fpirits  more  fubtil  than  the 
animal ,  are  they  other,  or  better,  than 
the  creatures  which  are  facrihced  full  of 
animal  fpirits  for  their  fupport. 

»  *•  p 

The  fpirits  in  any  being  are  its  inter¬ 
nal  heaven.  Cows,  horfes,  dogs,  and 
all  the  four-footed  race,  have  no  other 
governor  or  dire£tor,  than  the  animal 
fpirits  *,  and  the  propenfities  thofe  fpirits 
excite,  are  called  their  inftindi:. —It  is 
very  eafy  to  make  men  foon  confefs 

another 
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another  fuperior  influence,  than  thofe 
of  the  animal  fpirits;  and  it  is  as  great 
a  difficulty  to  bring  thofe  fuperior  fpi- 
rits  into  ufe. — The  reafon  is  clear,  be- 
caufe  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the 
animal  fpirits  to  comprehend  any  thing 
of  fpirits  more  refined.™ This  renders 
it  abfolutely  impoffible  for  fuch  a  man, 
who  judges  only  from  appearances, 
to  underftand  any  thing  of  fuperior 
phyfic,  becaufe  it  has  to  do  with  agents 
fuperior  to  himfelf,  and  falls  not  within 
the  fphere  of  his  wit. 

To  demonftrate  again  the  neceffity 
of  adminiflring  a  more  refined  agent 
than  the  animal  fpirits,  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  we  mult  confider  again  where 
the  difeafe  is.— A  difeafe  is  in  that 
place,  or  veffel,  through  which  the  ani¬ 
mal 
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mal  fpirits  cannot  pafs. — Now,  if  the 
animal  fpirits  cannot  pafs,  much  lefs 
can  any  particles  more  grofs  than  thofe 
which  compote  the  animal  fpirits  5 
therefore  it  at  once  expunges  all  chalk, 
antimony,  &c.  however  prepared5  be- 
caufe  the  particles  which  compofe  thefe 
bodies  cannot  be  diminifhed — and  by 
their  nature  and  quality  are  abundantly 
larger  than  the  corpufcles  which  compofe 
the  animal  fpirits.  Wherever  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits  move,  there  is  a  heat  in  the 
vefifels,  which  is  the  confequence  of 
their  motion — and  in  the  veffels,  thro* 
which  they  cannot  move,  there  is  cold, 
the  effedt  of  their  ceffation,  which  is 

the  enfign  of  Death— _ -To  regain  a 

circulation  in  thofe  velfels,  there  is  a 
neceflity  for  agents  more  fubtil  than 
the  animal  fpirits,  to  perform  fo  won¬ 
derful 
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derful  a  work  *,  and  thefe  fubtil  agents 
fhould  be  ftill  homogeneal  to  the  vef- 
fels  through  which  they  are  to  pafs. — 
For  if  the  ufual  fpirits  could  have  ef¬ 
fected  this,  there  had  been  no  difeafe ; 
and  as  they  could  not,  it  mull  be  per¬ 
formed  by  agents  much  more  pure  and 
more  heavenly  than  thofe.  But  more 
ingrelfible  agents,  and  homogenial,  can¬ 
not  be  comprehended  by  men,  who 
are  only  guided  by  animal  fpirits  j  for 
no  man  can  prepare  a  medicine  more  re¬ 
fined,  than  thofe  fpirits  are,  which  gives 
him  his  underftanding. 

From  hence  it  is  demonftrable,  that 
the  cure  of  difeafes  is  beyond  the  reach 
and  power  of  common  remedies,  and 
common  men,  to  effedt  ^  and  the  under¬ 
ftanding  of  true  phyfic,  exceeds  the 

know- 
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knowledge  of  thofe  who  praftife  only 
the  logic  of  the  fenfes. 

I  think  I  have  faid  enough  on  this 
fubjedt,  for  this  time,  and  drawn  toge¬ 
ther  many  arguments  to  fupport  the 
neceflity  of  a  more  pure  medicine,  to 
expel  difeafes,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vulgar  medicines. — — — Not- 
withftanding  the  preceding  arguments, 
I  will  endeavour  to  add  another,  which 
is  —  The  law  of  nature  I  believe  to 
be  one  law  only — the  language  of  na¬ 
ture  one  only— the  weight  of  elementa¬ 
ry  mixture  to  each  kind,  one  only— 
the  name  to  each,  one  only— -and  the 

meafure  to  each,  one  only  - For,  was 

the  proportion  of  the  elementary  mix¬ 
ture  alike  in  each,  there  would  be  but 
one  weight,  one  meafure,  one  name, 

and 
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and  one  kind — but  we  find  it  other- 
wife  *  for  there  are  variety  of  kinds, 
of  names,  of  weights,  and  meafures 

If  the  variety  of  beings  are  made 
by  the  varied  proportions  of  pafilve 
natures,  earth  and  water  wove  into  each, 
with  the  adtive  agents  air  and  fire — 
it  follows,  that  mortality  is  innate  in 
their  very  mixture  ,  for,  was  the  har- 
monical  proportion  of  elements  fo  ex- 
adt  that  the  fire  could  adt  in  air  and 
water,  and  not  be  fuffocated,  and  the 
air  and  water  adt  in  earth  and  not  be 
choaked,the  produdtion,  by  the  adlivity 
of  air  and  fire,  would,  by  working 
out  themfelves  through  the  earth  and 
water,  be  a  pure  fubftance,  as  gold.— 
But  in  all  particular  fpecies,  and  in¬ 
ferior  things,  the  corruption  of  pafiive 


natures 
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natures  ftifle  the  circulation  of  the 
adtive  j  therefore,  corruption  taking 
place  through  water  and  earth,  in  the 
generation  of  things,  produces  impure 
and  mortal  bodies. 

If  therefore  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
earth  is  under  the  curfe  of  impurity— 
every  thing  which  naturally  grows  (in 
moft  climates)  are  of  equal  natures  *, 

that  is,  under  the  curfe. - Then  man 

cannot  be  more  pure  than  thofe  ele¬ 
ments  are  from  which  he  was  made  i 
nor  more  pure  than  thofe  things  on 
which  he  feeds  —  nor  thofe  things 
more  pure  than  the  earth  which  pro¬ 
duced  them. - Therefore  the  impurity 

or  curfe  of  the  ground,  being  tranfmit- 

ted  into  his  aliments - adhering  to 

the  fame  impurities  and  curfe,  in  his 


own 
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own  fubftance,  in  time  fullies  his  fpirits, 
deflroys  the  temperature  of  his  heat, 
by  flopping  up  the  vefiels,  and  ma¬ 
king  his  blood  black  and  earthy - 

which  finally  is  the  caufe  of  his  death. 


Now,  I  think  it  appears  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  phyfician  to  know  how 
to  remove  the  curfe  of  impurity  from 
the  matter  of  his  phyfic  —  this  is  one 
difficulty.  The  next  is,  to  know  what 
matter  to  take  for  phyfic.  The  third 
is,  to  know,  a  priori ,  what  properties 
his  medicines  fhould  have,  when  puri¬ 
fied-— and  the  fourth  difficultly  is,  the 
mode  of  adminiflration. 

To  the  fecond  difficulty,  the  know¬ 
ing  what  matter  to  take  for  phyfic,  the 

pradifers 
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pradtifers  in  the  Materia  Medica  may  be 
at  fome  lofs. 

The  firft  difficulty  they  may  affirm 
to  be  impoffibie  *,  the  abfolute  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  medicine  from  the  curfe, 
and  impurity  of  nature.  Motwithfland- 
ing  any  man’s  belief  to  the  contrary,  the 
thing  is  poffible  ;  but  in  this  fcience 
there  is  no  medium.— If  a  man  be  ig¬ 
norant,  he  knows  nothing  about  it— if 
he  knows  any  thing,  he  knows  what  the 
impurities  are — if  fo,  he  may  as  well 
purge  them  out  perfectly,  as  leave  his 
work  imperfedt  and  partial —ergo,  there 
is  no  medium  ;  a  man  is  either  an  igno¬ 
rant  in  thofe  things,  or  a  mafter. 

To  thefe  confiderations  it  will  be  no 
wonder  to  me,  having  made  many  re¬ 
flections 
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fledions  on  the  judgment  and  pradice 
of  mankind,  to  find  nine  tenths  of  the 
phyfical  people  to  objed  to  every  idea 
herein  produced,  declaring  it  abfurd, 
chimercial,  and  impoflible. 

But  all  their  objedions  of  every  kind 
are  by  the  following  remark  put  afide — ■ 
which  is,  That  what  is  to  be  known 
in  this  great  and  wonderful  art,  they 
have  not  thoroughly  learned  ;  there¬ 
fore  know  not  what  may,  or  what  may 
not  be  done  by  it.  They  may  give 
their  opinion  or  belief,  but  thefe  un¬ 
certain  terms  are  not  able  to  fhake  an 
argument  which  has  experiment  for  its 
bafis.  The  writer  would  be  happy, 
could  he  give  his  fubjed  a  pure  and  cri¬ 
tical  garment,  and  drefs  it  with  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  language.  He  is  content  if  the 

F  covering 
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covering  of  his  thoughts  fhould  be  torn 
in  pieces  now,  becaufe  his  matter  for¬ 
merly  fpared  his  breech.  Yet  the  reader 
will  be  benefited  more,  by  not  going  to 
law  with  the  letter;  as  the  fubjectt  is  fpi- 
rit,  it  may  perhaps,  like  gun-powder,  fly 
away.  However  men  are  learned  in 
other  branches,  their  being  ignorant  of 
this,  all  objections  founded  on  their  dif- 
belief,  which  only  arifes  from  their  not 
knowing  any  thing  about  it,  are  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  anfwer — for  you  may  as  well  rea- 
fon  with  a  deaf  man,  who  cannot  hear 
at  all,  as  with  the  man  who  un  Jcrttands 
not  the  fcience  he  is  difputing  about— 
1  know  not  what  obligation  there  is  for 
one  man  to  convince  another,  unlefs  he 
can  be  invited  to  it,  by  the  obliging- 
nefs  and  good  humour  of  him  who  de¬ 
fires  and  ferioufly  wifhes  to  be  inform¬ 
ed" 
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ed — which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe 
with  many. — However,  I  think  the  beft 
convidion  I  can  produce,  in  fupport  of 
the  truth  of  this  little  trad',  is  the  doing 
continually,  without  any  fophiftication, 
what  every  phyfician  is  not  able  to 
imagine,  much  lefs  able  to  effed.  This 
little  argument,  which  is  founded  on 
experiment,  filences  the  foolifh  quibbles 
which  frequently  hang  on  the  tongues 

i 

of  indifferent  artifts - -unlefs  they  are 

very  ignorant,  through  which  misfor¬ 
tune  they  are  fometimes  very  fliame^ 
lefs. 

Ido  not  believe  that  the  appearances 
of  old  age  are  altogether  brought  on  by 
time — but  may  appear  at  any  age— 
from  an  imbecility  of  the  conftitution, 
arifing  from  the  impure  fpirits  of  the 

femen 
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femen  in  the  parents  *,  and  may  foon 
occafion  a  confumption,  and  many  other 
difeafes  in  the  children  :  or  men  may 
contract  an  impurity  themfelves  many 
ways,  which  may  bring  on  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  old  age  before  the  ufual  time 
— —For,  if  the  animal  fpirits  are  foul, 
it  matters  not  a  rufh  who  made  them 
fo,  whether  our  parents  or  ourfelves  ; 
for  in  fo  long  a  circulation  and  time, 
the  foulnefs  conveyed  into  the  fmalleft 
nerves  and  fibres,  flop  them  up,  and 
death  is  there— when  they  become  cold 
for  want  of  the  motion  of  a  circulating 
fpirit  through  them,  the  fenfes,  which 
tifecl  to  be  conveyed  through  the  paf- 
fages,  are  fhut  out.  In  longer  time,  the 
veiTels  a  little  larger,  by  the  foulnefs  of 
the  fpirits,  are  likewife  flopped  up — and 
the  fame  misfortune  and  ill  confequences 

attend 
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attend  thofe  as  the  former,  that  is  cold, 
fenfeleflnefs,  and  fhrivelling,  and  wi¬ 
thering  of  the  flefh,  which  thofe  flopped 
fibres  and  nerves  furround,  and  filled 
with  fpirits  when  unftopped  in  health 
and  youth.  This  is  the  occular  appear¬ 
ance  of  age  and  thus  veflels  of  a 
larger  fize  flop  up  in  longer  time,  only 

by  the  filth  which  the  fpirits  them- 

§  ... 

felves  convey  •,  fo  at  laft  the  blood 
grows  black  in  the  veins  and  arteries, 

j 

cold  and  motionlefs  ;  and  all  this  train 
of  evils,  pains,  ficknefs  and  forrows, 
fenfeleflnefs  and  death,  arifes  only  from 
the  impurity  of  the  fpirit. 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  can  unftop  the 
veflels,  and  occafion  a  frefh  circula¬ 
tion,  in  real  difeafes,  are  able  to  re¬ 
tard  death,  by  bringing  in  a  new 

>  * 

circula- 
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circulation,  which  would  create 
heat  to  the  more  ancient - 


new 

For 


age  is  not  conftituted  by  time,  but  by 
difeafe  •,  which  happens  to  all  ages, 

from  three  years  old  to  a  hundred- - - 

For  death  comes  on  mankind  by  piece¬ 
meal,  by  flopping  the  motion  of  the 
fpirit  in  the  fmalleft  nerves  firft— then 
fucceffively  going  on  to  flop  up  the  reft, 
and  gradually  decreaftng  the  heat  and 
fenfe ,  and  then  the  veins  muft  feel  the 
weight  of  the  fumes  of  the  original 
eurfe,  which  at  la  ft  congregate  in  a 
footinefs  that  arrefts  the  motion  of 
the  arterial  blood.  The  artift  who  can 
unftop  the  veflels,  and  occafion  a  cir¬ 
culation,  bids  fair  to  fupport  himfelf, 
till  his  oil  and  radical  juice  or  moi- 
fture  is  fairly  exhaufted  ;  then  he  muft 
yield,  not  from  difeafe  and  defedt,  as 

in 
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in  common  cafes— — but  becaufe  he 
has  no  more  oil  in  his  lamp  to  fupport 
the  animating  and  active  flame  of  life  ; 
in  which  cafe  he  may  fairly  be  allowed 
to  have  lived  out  all  his  days — -which  1 
think  cannot  be  faid  of  any  other  per¬ 
ron. 


FINIS, 
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